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Pg JMf |Boofe, 

Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

ATIENT listening for 
three months to testi- 
mony and arguments 
in the Feuardent-Di 
Cesnola libel suit has 
not enabled the jury 
to agree. It finds for 
the defendant upon 
two out of the three 
counts submitted by 
the court, and says 
that it cannot agree 
upon the third. This 
is the result of thirty 
hours' deliberation. 
How the result was 
arrived at has leaked 
out of 'the jury room. 
It would appear that 
the general impres- 
sion was strongly in 
favor of Mr. Feuar- 
dent as to his credi- 
bility as a witness ; 
that his original charge in The Art Amateur that 
the Cypriote collection of antiquities had been " igno- 
rantly or fraudulently restored " was established by 
Mr. Di Cesnola's own testimony, and that as to the 
money transaction in London between the plaintiff 
and the defendant, the latter* s version of it was evi- 
dently untrue. On the other hand, it would appear 
that the jury believed that Mr. Feuardent— in fath- 
ering the Clarence Cook pamphlet — had made his 
charges too broad and that he attached too much 
importance to the changes that he had proved to 
have been made and which had been denied by the 
defendant. It was argued, it seems, that the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who are the 
legal guardians of the collection, found no fault with 
what had been done, but, on the contrary, vigorously 
defended Mr. Di Cesnola ; and the action of gentle- 
men of such high standing in the community must 
not be lightly impugned. The jury, it appears, was 
strongly prepossessed, personally, in favor of Mr. 
Feuardent ; but the foreman urged that a verdict for 
him would be the ruin of the museum. 

* 
It would seem, then, that the trustees, in keeping 
themselves on exhibition at the trial for the purpose of 
impressing the jury, were rewarded for the many 
dreary days they spent around their discredited direct- 
or. Mr. Prime--acted somewhat as the "whip" of 
the House of Commons when a division of the House 
is expected and every faithful follower of the party is 
required to be in his place. Some of the trustees 
were inclined to rebel, and stayed away. But enough 
remained to produce the desired effect. 

Mr. Di Cesnola consequently has been vindi- 
cated ; but his best friends must admit that such an- 
other vindication would ruin him forever. Each time 
that he has met Mr. Feuardent he has, more and more", 
suffered in reputation. Mr. Feuardent, on the con- 
trary, has steadily gained ground with the public, and 
he will continue to do so as the services he has done 
art and archaeology in this country are better under- 
stood and appreciated. In spite of trustees who find 
it their duty to stand by their employe" and associate 
at all hazards, even after, by his own testimony, he 
has shown that he has deceived them, and in spite of 
a jury that finds it its duty to uphold the reputation of 
a mismanaged museum when it is put in the balance 
against the good name of a mere unnaturalized for- 
eigner, the truth will eventually be established, and 
Mr. Di Cesnola and his patched-up collection will to- 
gether be reduced to their proper rank, 

I DO not believe that this tiresome trial has been in 
vain. Its immediate result will be to compel the 
director to indicate officially the restorations discov- 
ered by Mr. Feuardent, which but for the latter* s per- 
sistence certainly would not have been done under 
the present administration of the museum. The 



more important and later result will be to remove the 
bulk of the collection from public view, retaining a 
few cases only of the more characteristic pieces least 
injured by the ignorant tinkering of cabinet-makers 
and musical-box repairers. 

* * 

IT is significant that the result of the trial has not . 
won over to Mr. Di Cesnola a single newspaper of im- 
portance ; but some journals which ill-advisedly 
espoused his cause at the outset have modified their 
views, greatly to his disparagement. Prominent 
among these is The Evening Post, which, from being 
his champion, and the bitter assailant of Mr. Feuar- 
dent, now makes the following important admissions : 

11 He" (Mr, Di Cesnola) "acknowledged on his cross-examina- 
tion that he had not given any attention to archaeology until he be- 
gan to excavate, and he was then obliged to import from abroad 
the books with which he 'studied up.' He had apparently at that 
time not visited the Continental museums, nor familiarized him- 
self in any way with the work that had been done in this field by 
the great lights of England, France, and Germany. Nor does it 
appear that he had any of that thorough knowledge of ancient 
literature which is so needful a part of an archaeologist's outfit. 
. . . The tribunal to which he submitted the Feuardent 
charges when they were first made, too, was, it must be admitted, 
unfortunately constituted. If these charges were worth examin- 
ing at all, they should not have been examined by a body which, 
however competent, did not possess the complainant's confidence, 
and on whose impartiality he could cast reasonable doubts. Mr. 
Feuardent was not a person who could be treated with absolute 
contempt. He bears high testimonials from the authorities of 
the British Museum, who have employed him in this field as an 
adviser and purchaser for many years, both as to his knowledge 
and character. He was prima facie entitled to have his charges 
passed on by an unprejudiced jury of experts. As a matter of 
fact they were passed on by a body of gentlemen who were 
almost necessarily biassed in favor of General Di Cesnola, and of 
the contents of the museum, and only one of whom had any 
reasonable claim to be considered an archaeological authority. 
If it be said that the questions submitted to them were questions 
of fact rather than of law, the answer is that the main object of 
the investigation was to close Feuardent's mouth, and that this 
could only have been done, if at all, by plainly disinterested and 
authoritative judges." 

It was in a very different vein from this that Mr. 
Feuardent's position was viewed by The Evening Post 
at the time he naturally protested against the action 
of this " whitewashing" committee. If I remember 
correctly, instead of being described then as one who 
was high in the esteem and confidence of the authori- 
ties of the British Museum and as " a person who 
could not be treated with absolute contempt," he was 
"treated with absolute contempt" as "a mere 
dealer," and the choice epithet of " Mephitis Ameri- 
cana" was conferred upon him by the editor, who, I 
must add, however, is not the present editor of The 
Evening Post. 

* 

The amateur tableaux vivants and performance of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's clever adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet's little comedy, "The Portraits of the Mar- 
quise," recently given at the Madison Square 
Theatre, were the last, for this season at least, of the 
many entertainments of the kind in aid of the Bar- 
tholdi Pedestal Fund. The tableaux — selections from 
the ' * Dream of Fair Women' ' and Keats's ' ' Eve Of St. 
Agnes"— being under the direction oi Mr. William 
M. Chase, Miss Rosina Emmet, and Miss Dora 
Wheeler, it is hardly necessary to say, were thoroughly 
artistic. The only defect was in the management of 
the lime light, which sometimes threw upon the faces 
of the performers the most weird and fantastic 
shadows. In Mrs. Harrison's play Mrs. Frank 
Worth White, as the Comtesse de Pons, looked ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and acted to perfection. Miss 
Ingersoll, who was cast for Lisette, was unavoidably 
prevented from appearing, and the part was charm- 
ingly acted by Miss Georgia Cayvan, although only 
given to her at " the eleventh hour." The represen- 
tations of the male roles, excepting Mr. Coward's ex- 
cellent Frontin, were not so satisfactory ; but their 
defects did not warrant the volley of bricks thrown 
upon the stage — through some accident in the flies. 
It is a pity, by the way, that the artists who arranged 
so admirably the chamber scene from " The Eve of 
St. Agnes," did not take charge of the drawing-room 
scene in "The Portraits of the Marquise." They 
would hardly have permitted such anachronisms as 
photographic portraits and a modern " cottage 
piano" in a room of "the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century." 

* *. * 
* 

The Valentine cards of L. Prang & Co. this season 



fully maintain the high reputation of the publishers. 
Among the artists who contribute designs are F. S. 
Church, H. Giacomelli, C. Y. Turner, Harry Beard, 
and Rosina Emmet. 

# 
Of the many interesting exhibitions of paintings by 
native artists held this season at the rooms of the 
American Art Gallery, perhaps none has been more 
pleasing to American pride than the collection of 
the works of those clever and industrious brothers, 
Alexander and Birge Harrison. A younger brother 
also exhibits, and shows decided promise. 

It is gratifying to note the increasing interest in 
this country in the work of American etchers, which 
warrants the publication of such costly volumes as 
Cassell's admirable " American Etchings," recently 
noticed in these columns, and now of " The Etcher's 
Folio," brought out by Janentzky & Weber, of Phila- 
delphia. The latter is to be published by subscription 
in monthly numbers, each containing three plates, 
and there are to be twelve numbers. The plates of 
the first number are "On the Neshaminy Creek," 
by Peter Moran ; " Ambush," a reproduction of 
Schreyer's painting, by S. F. Ferris, and " A Con- 
noisseur," after Gruetzner, of Munich, by C. A. May. 
Among other contributors announced are Gerome 
Ferris, F. A. Hetherington, Thomas Moran, J. Pen- 
nell, and John Sartain, and I read in the circular 
before me that " contributions from other distinguish- 
ed artists are respectfully solicited," 

* 
The exhibition of a selection of the works of Meis- 
sonier, to take place in the gallery of the Rue de Seze, 
Paris, from April 15th to June 15th, will comprise 
about one hundred and fifty of his best works, which 
will be lent by the principal European collectors. As 
was the case with the Alma Tadema exhibition last 
year, the tariff question will, of course, prevent the 
American collectors from contributing unless some 
special measure could be passed in Congress, which 
is not likely. So, two of Meissonier's finest works — 
the " 1807" in the A. T. Stewart gallery, and the 
" Bearer of Dispatches," in the W. H. Vanderbilt 
collection — will not be seen. However, the Belgian, 
Russian, French and English collectors will contrib- 
ute, and the Queen of England has promised her 
noted picture of " La Rixe," The exhibition will also 
include two statuettes in wax modelled by Meissonier 
— " Punch" and a " Mousquetaire." 

* 
The complete work of Meissonier consists, at the 
present moment, of four hundred and twenty pictures, 
and he is at work on the four hundred and twenty- 
first, a large canvas nearly ten feet long, representing 
the Chevalier Bayard and Francis I. saluting in the 
midst of a company of brilliantly-equipped warriors. 
My Paris correspondent, remarking that of late years 
the artist has shown a tendency to paint larger pict- 
ures than formerly, says that this abandonment of 
minute panels and canvases is because Meissonier's 
eyes are no longer as strong as they used to be, 
and he paints larger simply in order to be able to see 
what he is doing. 

*** 

It has been calculated that as prices now run, 
Meissonier's life's work represents a monetary value 
of some $10,000,000, These four hundred and twenty 
pictures have, however, not brought the painter more 
than $800,000 ; the difference, $9,200,000, has passed 
through the hands of those who have bought and 
speculated on his painting. 

* * 

* 

The gossips are talking about the possibility of a 
lawsuit between Meissonier and the wife of Mr. Mac- 
kay, the American billionaire. The painter executed 
a portrait of the lady which was exhibited and un- 
favorably criticised in the National Salon last year. 
Now the lady refuses to pay the $15,000 which the 
painter has fixed as the price of his work, and both 
she and her huiband pronounce the portrait to be a 
horrible daub, which is, of course, an exaggeration. 
It is quite likely, though, that it is unworthy ot Meis- 
sonier's reputation. The truth is that the artist does 
not care for billionaires, and takes no interest in paint- 
ing their or their wives' portraits. When the money 
temptation is too great to resist, he yields, as it were, 
under protest. " You want me to paint you, do you ? 
All right. I'll paint you." That is what he seems to 
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say. And he proceeds to bring out with cruel fidelity 
every physical blemish he can find in the person of the 
sitter. His savage portrait of Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt, which hangs in that gentleman's gallery, is an 
example df this. Personal vanity is not a foible of the 
railway king. Perhaps, indeed, he, like Oliver Crom- 
well, refused to pay for his picture unless every mole 
and wrinkle of his face was reproduced on the canvas. 
But with the fair sex it is different, and Mrs. Mackay, 
naturally, is no exception to the rule. 

* ' , • * 
* 

However averse Meissonier may be to painting the 
portraits of American billionaires and their families, 
he has no insuperable objection to their buying the 
paintings for which he has himself selected the sub- 
jects. It is said, for instance, that he is quite willing 
that Mr. Vanderbilt should become the owner of the 
picture, above referred to, of the meeting of Bayard 
and Francis I. The fact is that Mr! Vanderbilt did 
express a desire to have what he called an "impor- 
tant" picture by the master, and the master showed 
him the sketch of a work in which there were several 
corpses hung up by their heels. Mr. Vanderbilt re- 
fused to look at such a subject. Perhaps the Chevalier 
Bayard will please him better. But in any case, my 
Paris correspondent says, he has not given Meissonier 
a direct commission. 

■.-..* 
When one hears of Meissonier being at work on a 
big canvas He thinks of the amusing caricature that 
the boys in the Latin Quarter are said to have got out 
when Meissonier was charged with executing some 
cartoons for the Pantheon — an order which he wisely 
failed to carry out. The student boys drew a picture 
of him perched on an enormous ladder and painting 
a fly on an immense white wall. 

* u. * 

In connection with the wholesale falsification of 
pictures concerning which a Paris correspondent of this 
journal has before been quoted, there comes now this 
interesting story : In November M. Karl Daubigny 
caused the prohibition by order of the procurator of 
the Republic of a sale of pictures that was to have 
taken place at the Hdtel Drouot that afternoon, on 
the ground that among the pictures offered for sale 
there were several on which the signature of his il- 
lustrious father, Charles Francois Daubigny, had been 
counterfeited. M. Gamier, the dealer who had or- 
ganized the sale, at once wrote to the papers to say 
that it was the intention of the expert not to guaran- 
tee any of the pictures in the sale which included pict- 
ures attributed to Corot, Rousseau, Vollon, Diaz, 
Ch. Jacque, etc. Furthermore, M. Gamier adds that 
in his own opinion not one of the pictures attributed 
to Daubigny was indisputable. M. Karl Daubigny 
had declared them to be all false except one. M. 
Gamier further cites a picture of Herpin which a cer- 
tain Queenkia, picture dealer in the Rue Frochot, had 
retouched by M. Henri Perret and to which M. Karl 
. Daubigny less than six months ago affixed his guaran- 
tee, an<^ so a Herpin was transformed into a Dau- 
bigny. It is needless to remark the cynicism of M. 
Gamier' s letter and the utter futility of his reserves 
about the word attributed. 

*** 

However, M. Karl Daubigny has instituted an ac- 
tion for damages against the forgers of his father's 
signature, and so we shall have a complement to the 
Corot-Trouillebert case which is to come on shortly, 
unless some means are found to hush the matter 
up. My correspondent adds that excellent as is the 
cause pleaded by M. Karl Daubigny, the position 
of the pleader himself is not invulnerable; that 
" after his father's death M. Karl Daubigny, aided by 
two or three other artists, among whom was M. 
Henri Perret above mentioned, passed several months 
in his father's studio, working steadily at finishing 
up, arranging, and signing all the sketches and studies 
that Charles P'rancois Daubigny had left about. M; 
Karl Daubigny will therefore be bringing an action 
against himself to a very large extent." According to 
the present state of the French legislation he can only 
avail himself of a law of 1824 on the usurpation of 

manufacturers' names. 

* * 
* 

Something of the kind, I remember, occurred in 

London some years ago in which even this remedy 

was denied to an aggrieved artist. It was in the case 



of J. R. Herbert, R.A., who refused to surrender a 
picture left with him by certain dealers for verifica- 
tion. It bore what appeared to be his signature, but 
was so badly painted that he declined to return it un- 
less the dealers would erase his name. This they 
would not do and brought suit to compel the surren- 
der of the work. Sir F. Leighton and several other 
Academicians of high repute concurred in testifying 
that the picture was" a spurious daub, utterly worth- 
less, and a palpable forgery." Nevertheless the 
plaintiffs obtained a verdict, and the indignant artist 
was obliged to return the picture, and pay one shil- 
ling damages and the costs. Montezuma. 

The Decorator and Furnisher, a trade paper in this 
city, has made a proper apology for its wrongful use 
of one of our illustrations, and has paid the costs of 
the suit against it. The action begun by The Art 
Amateur has accordingly been withdrawn. 
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Hamlet. — Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius. — My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 

Hamlet. 

The change for the better in theatrical affairs, which 
I had the pleasure of recording, last month, has since 
continued. Instead of half a dozen failures, as in 
January, we have now to rejoice over half a dozen 
successes. There is what is called in the picturesque 
slang of the day " a boom" in amusements. 

Mrs. Langtry had the honor of being the good fairy 
of the profession. Her splendid engagement, at the 
Fifth Avenue, marked the turning of the tide. 
Whether attracted hiy their curiosity or her costumes, 
the public overcrowded the theatre. Since then she 
has played an equally successful engagement at 
Niblo's Garden, in the same piece — a readaptation of 
Sardou's " Nos Intimes." She carries a. good com- 
pany and a showy scene around with her, and tours 
from one New York theatre to another as if the differ- 
ent wards of the metropolis were separate provincial 
towns. 

Before her, at Niblo's, the latest young tragedian, 
T. W. Keene, appeared for the first time in New York 
as a star, and acted in " Richard the Third " for a 
whole week. I say acted in "Richard the Third" 
advisedly. You know that there is a distinction: be- 
tween playing the piano and playing upon the piano. 

Although Mr. Keene is a young tragedian he is not 
a young man. I remember him, fifteen years ago,, as 
the leading actor at Wood's Museum. He was then 
a sturdy, vigorous, noisy performer of what used to be 
called the Bowery school. From Wood's he went to 
California, where the people seem to like that style of 
acting. From California he has returned to us as 
a tragic star, like McCullough and Barrett. 

Mr. Keene has had the good fortune to be abused. 
The elder Bennett made money by describing in his 
paper the cowardly attempts to horsewhip him. In 
the same way Mr. Keene has attracted attention by 
being attacked. Lawrence Barrett refused to act with 
him at the Cincinnati Festival, and the public began 
to ask, " Who is this Keene ?" The Tribune, which 
has been for years the organ of Edwin Booth in trag- 
edy, vehemently assailed Mr. Keene, as it used to as- 
sail Edwin Forrest, and the public said, " Let us see 
this young tragedian who is as bad as Forrest." 

The consequence was that Mr. Keene drew excel- 
lent audiences for his " Richard the Third," and, be- 
ing far better than his detractors had represented, the 
audiences were surprised into applauding him enthu- 
siastically. 

I. went to see Mr. Keene because I could not under- 
stand how so vile an actor as The Tribune declared 
him to be could possibly presume to remain upon the 
stage. I found him to be, an actor of talent, but not 
of genius, with some original ideas about the make-up 
of Richard, and with power enough to rant in the 
ranting speeches and so rouse the gallery. He had a 
bad company, of course ; but it was not nearly as bad 
as Booth's company. Indeed, he reminded me very 
much of the Edwin Booth of twenty years ago, and 
hence, I suspect, comes the hostility of The Tribune 
toward him. 

There always is a young tragedian in the profes- 
sion, who bears the same relation to the reigning 



favorite that the heir apparent does to the king. The 
younger is reasonably sure to succeed the elder ; but 
meanwhile their respective adherents hate each other 
unreasonably and deny to each other-all the virtues. 

Thus John McCullough imitated and succeeded 
Edwin Forrest. Thus T. W. Keene imitates and will 
succeed Edwin Booth. It is merely a question of 
time. In abusing Mr. Keene The Tribune gnaws a 
file, and if it would gnaw its own file of old papers it 
would discover that it has recently praised McCullough 
for precisely the same qualities for which it formerly 
denounced Forrest. 

-- But do I, then, expect consistency in dramatic criti- 
cism ? Not at all. An old profane addition to the 
beatitudes says : " Blessed are they who expect noth- 
ing ; for they shall not be disappointed." 

* * 
* 
A new comedy, by Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia Col- 

ege, called " Alpine Roses," has followed "Delmer's 

Daughters" at the Madison Square Theatre. It is 

milk and watery, and the critics laugh at it ; but; as 

the management is pleased with it and advertises its 

success, we shall probably see " Alpine Roses" for 

the rest of the year, and ■" Alpine Roses" companies 

will be organized to delight the provincials. 

The motif of Prof. Boyesen' s play is the inability of 
a young Prussian officer to make up his mind which 
of two sisters he wants to marry. The two sisters are 
the " Alpine Roses." They are dairymaids on the 
Alps. They have a mother who talks cockney slang 
and says, "I have never left my native mountains, 
stranger, and don't you forget it" — or words to this 
effect. One of the sisters is engaged to marry a 
chamois hunter, who becomes jealous of the Prussian 
officer and is repeatedly arrested by Bismarck's myr- 
midons. 

Now, the Prussian officer also has a mother, who is 
too aristocratic to permit him to marry a dairymaid. 
She visits the sisters and extorts from one of them a 
written -pledge never to marry the Prussian officer. 
But the mother has interviewed the wrong sister. 
The dairymaid who signs the pledge is not the one to 
whom the Prussian has proposed. 

When the hunter is about to be shot as a deserter, 
the Prussian officer obtains his pardon and transfers 
what he is pleased to term his affections to the other 
sister, who has promised never to marry him. After 
this sort of mild mystification has gone on long 
enough, an explanation clears Up all doubts and the 
characters pair off and end the play as everybody has 
seen from the beginning that it must end. 

Although there seems to be not the slightest resem- 
blance between the stories of the two plays, yet 
"" Alpine Roses" constantly reminds the audience of 
"Caste" in its characters, incidents and situations. 
But " Caste" is a fine dramatic work, while " Alpine 
Roses" is the first effort of an amateur dramatist. 
Prof. Boyesen has simply written one of his pleasant 
tales in acts, instead of chapters. I think, however, 
that, with practice, he will develop into a playwright. 

Georgia Cayvan, the intense, and Marie Burroughs, 
the lovely, are the sisters of the play. George Clarke 
is the hunter. Mrs. Whiffen is the cockney mother. 
Richard Mansfield is the Prussian officer, and acts the 
lover so badly that the great reputation which he won 
in "A Parisian Romance" is almost irretrievably 
shattered. 

*** 

A very much more important play, in every re- 
spect, is *' Separation," by Bartley Campbell, success- 
fully produced at the Union Square. It has long been 
evident that, if we are ever to have an American 
drama, Mr. Campbell is selected by fate as one of the 
dramatists, and his last play justifies the selection. 

"Separation" was written to order, and every 
prominent member of the Union Square company had 
to be fitted with a good part. This must be remem- 
bered in criticising the play, which is not as great as 
it would have been had Mr. Campbell been perfectly 
free to write it as he pleased. Up to the close of the 
third act it is decidedly the best American play ever 
written. There the inspiration of the dramatist ends, 
and the two other acts are merely clever stagecraft. 

A puritanical husband has a young and pretty wife 
with a fine voice and a crying baby. She likes to 
leave the crying baby at home, in charge of a careful 
nurse, and use her voice in amateur opera, for the 
benefit of fashionable charities. 

In the first act, which is really a prologue, the hus- 



